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REGARDING INTUITION AND THE PRIMACY OF SPIRIT 


i ig primacy of spiritual energy in the universe was not seriously 

questioned among men until the nineteenth century began to 
manifest a new emphasis in thought. To be sure, the daily behavior 
of man has always registered the close and inescapable connection 
existing between human life and material things. But in theory, at 
least, both the masses and the classes, a few notable exceptions apart, 
accepted as basic facts the superiority of the psychic over the mate- 
rial and the non-derivability of the inner life from any material 
cause. The existence of God as an independent spiritual reality; the 
real and distinct existence of the individual soul; the primacy, in 
the universe, of God and of the soul; these things were not funda- 
mentally doubted by many. 

The nineteenth century, however, was marked by the enthrone- 
ment of law as its god; the law of the uniformity of nature, of the 
conservation of energy, of the indestructibility of matter, of evolu- 
tion. Under the rigorous and vigorous pressure of a scientific ideal, 
enthusiastically held and unremittingly applied, everything could be 
explained. Everything would be explained when we knew enough. 
By ‘‘explanation’’ was meant the tracing out of proximate and re- 
mote causes in nature, or in history, these causes constituting the 
‘*determining’’ causes of the things thus supposed to be ‘‘explained.”’ 

The zeal and effectiveness with which this scientific determinism 
was taken up and applied exerted an immense influence upon philos- 
ophy, upon men’s fundamental views of life. Widespread doubt 
and disbelief arose regarding the existence and worth of spiritual 
realities independent of and underivable from material elements. 
Champions of idealistic and of specifically religious views of life 
attempted to come to honorable and satisfactory terms with the new 
tendency, seeking to harmonize the situation by accepting a deter- 
ministic process, but interpreting it in an idealistic way. 

Towards the end of the century, however, breaks began to appear 
in the iron ring of determinism encircling human life. These breaks 
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were caused by blows delivered from various angles and by different 
kinds of hammer-wielders. Among them were vitalistic biologists, 
pragmatic philosophers, and those psychologists who believed in and 
applied the doctrine of the subconscious self. The conviction grew 
that we must draw a clearer line of demarcation between organic and 
inorganic science; between the physical and the social sciences. It 
was seen with increasing clearness that determinism has its limits 
and that deterministic theories must be made to keep their place. 

The outstanding protagonist of this more recent viewpoint is 
assuredly Henri Bergson. He represents primarily just this sponta- 
neous reaction against extreme scientific and philosophical intellec- 
tualism. Years ago he came to feel that the exaltation of determinism 
had, in opposition to many stubborn facts, reduced free-will to an 
illusion, and spiritual activity to a mere puppet-show. 

This revlusion of feeling on Bergson’s part was due largely to his 
biological studies. He saw that, in the formation of philosophical 
systems, the physical and mathematical sciences had always played 
the dominant réle. His thesis, on the other hand, was that life would 
be better understood by approaching it through the sciences of life 
rather than through the sciences whose subject-matter is inorganic, 
or which rest on pure logic. Thus his philosophy, up to the present, 
rests upon biology and psychology rather than upon physics and 
mathematics as, for example, was the case with Kant. The result has 
been his exaltation of intuition, free-will, and the primacy of spiritual 
force. 

As René Gillouin says: ‘‘Bergson holds that we live in the Abso- 
lute, whether by thought or by intuition. In its own domain, matter, 
science touches the Absolute. In its own domain, life, intuition 
touches the Absolute. Determinism is an excellent method, within 
certain limits. It has been extended beyond its proper limits and 
has been made ruinous by being set up as a fundamental doctrine. 
. . . Bergson ends with a Gnosticism at once new and traditional— 
new in its means and methods, traditional in its ambitions, for the 
common ambition of philosophers has been to transcend the condi- 
tions of human life.’’ 

Bergson himself says: ‘‘The reasons that determine us are deter- 
mining only when the act is accomplished—the creation and the free- 
will are in the process by which these reasons have become deter- 
mining.’ 

Strange as it may seem to the casual reader of Bergson, he has 
been charged with materialistic tendencies. These, of course, must 
be unconscious tendencies, for Bergson’s own language is explicit 


1H. Bergson, in an article entitled, ‘‘Liberty,’’ in Reports of the French 
Philosophical Society. 
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enough. It is maintained that one center of this unconscious mate- 
rialism is his theory of ‘‘pure perception.’’ This is the theory by 
which, in picturing the building up of conscious life, he brings, or 
tries to bring, mind and matter together. It is held that the process 
Bergson here postulates leads straight to a materialistic explanation 
of mental phenomena.? 

Bergson admits gladly the important part the material universe 
plays in the development of consciousness, but I can not see in his 
theory of ‘‘pure perception’’ any suspicious trace of a materialistic 
view of the origin of consciousness. Besides this there are weighty 
considerations which fall on the other side of the balance. 

Karl Bornhausen, who has given us one of the sanest and most 
illuminating of the many discussions brought forth by Bergson’s 
philosophy, makes this charge clearly and explicitly.* On religious 
grounds he is sympathetic with much that Bergson says, and yet he 
voices a warning which has to do with a concealed materialism. 

Bornhausen says: ‘‘This philosophy is significant for the ground- 
ing of religion, for religion represents in a special way that phase of 
life which is accessible to intuition alone.’? He quotes Bergson’s 
answer to a question put by Frédéric Charpin: ‘‘ Religion is a simple, 
unique element of life, and will not disappear since it is more feeling 
than thinking, and its object in part resides within itself, as effect as 
much as cause.’’ Again Bornhausen says: ‘‘ His idea of intuition is 
of great significance for religion, but to make the life impulse the 
object of religion is to kill religion. We must exercise great caution 
in the face of this philosophy lest we lose our individual superiority 
over nature, our freedom, and the subjectivity of our personal faith.’’ 

These statements contain a criticism best expressed in the phrase, 
‘‘lest we lose our individual superiority over nature.’’ Here I must 
remind my readers that we are not engaged in a critique of Berg- 
son’s philosophy. I take up this point merely because the fear 
Bornhausen here expresses is, as a matter of fact, a fear of mate- 
rialism. If his fear is justified, he himself should modify the favor- 
able estimate of Bergson’s religious influence which he gives elsewhere 
in the same treatise. If this fear is justified, then, no matter what 
Bergson himself may say or think, his real emphasis is not upon the 
primacy in life of an original, spiritual Force; his ultimate influence 
will make against it. 

I do not think the fear is justified. Is it true that ‘‘to make the 
life impulse the object of religion is to kill religion’? As a matter 
of fact, the god of every religionist is looked upon by him as the life 

2 Cf. Bergson’s ‘‘Matter and Memory.’’ 


3 Karl Bornhausen, ‘‘Die Philosophie H. Bergsons und ihre Bedeutung fiir 
den Religionsbegriff,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Theologie wnd Kirche, 1910. 
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impulse and is often worshiped mainly as such. What Bornhausen 
probably means is, that Bergson makes the life impulse, conceived of 
as physical, the object of religion. If this were true, then the result 
would indeed be materialism, and the loss of any higher form of 
religion. But it is not true. 

We must remember that Bergson’s ideas are, as yet, only partially 
worked out—or, at least, only partially published. Thus far they 
have been grounded almost exclusively upon biological and psycho- 
logical phenomena. The biological basis of ‘‘Creative Evolution’’ 
accounts for the physical emphasis so prominent in that book. The 
future works which are promised us will have to give greater atten- 
tion to the sciences of hwman life, especially to the science of history. 
In estimating Bergson this situation must always be borne in mind. 

But it can not be said that, even in his already published works, 
the vital impetus has been identified with a purely physical life im- 
pulse. Bergson tells us that he considers life possible on other planets 
and in other solar systems. This non-earthly life would use chem- 
ical elements different from those utilized by us, and hence would 
differ in form from our known forms of life. He considers this in- 
ference a fair one because life depends upon the vital impetus; and 
not upon the chemical changes utilized. In fact, he says, life might 
dispense with organized bodies, properly so-called.* 

These ideas convey a pronounced non-physical implication, but 
they do not completely prove my point. What does prove it is 
Bergson’s repeated insistence that this life impetus, on which all 
these forms of life depend and from which they arise, is psychical. 
Supra-consciousness is at the origin of life. Man owes his superior- 
ity indeed to his superior brain, his powers of language, and his 
social system, which stores effort as language stores thought; but all 
these are themselves only the external manifestations of an inner and 
spiritual achievement. They are the servants of the vital impetus, 
and the vital impetus is essentially a spiritual force. The success 
of man is a spiritual success. In this sense, man is truly the end of 
evolution. That is, he alone achieves that freedom which is its goal. 
The real evolutionary process is a psychic process of which the evo- 
lution of organic forms is merely one result, although a very impor- 
tant result. It is as if a superman, that is, a supernatural, cosmic 
being, had sought to realize himself. Thus the destiny of human 
consciousness and of the human soul is not bound up with the destiny 
of cerebral matter. 

This is Bergson’s position. To identify his ‘‘vital impulse’’ with 

4Cf, Bergson’s ‘‘Creative Evolution,’’ English translation by Mitchell, 


pages 255-257. Also Bergson’s ‘‘ Presidential Address’’ before the Society for 
Psychical Research. 
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a purely physical principle is thus clearly a violation of plain fact. 
Whatever we may think of the theory, the theory itself is clear; at 
least in its main outlines. Mind and matter alike go back to one, 
great, original source which Bergson himself, over and over again, 
characterizes as spiritual and psychic. 

We have from Bergson a number of interesting statements re- 
garding belief in immortality, and they support our thesis in a very 
clear and emphatic way. I shall quote only two of these statements. 
He says: 

‘‘If we can prove that the réle of the brain is to fix the attention, 
of the mind on matter and that by far the greater part of mental life 
is independent of the brain, then we have proved the likelihood of 
survival: and it is for those who do not believe it to prove that they 
are right, not for us to prove that they are wrong.’ 

‘*On the other hand, when we see that consciousness, whilst being 
at once creation and choice, is also memory, that one of its essential 
functions is to accumulate and preserve the past, that very probably 
(I lack time to attempt the demonstration of this point) the brain is 
an instrument of forgetfulness as much as one of remembrance, and 
that in pure consciousness nothing of the past is lost, the whole life 
of a conscious personality being an indivisible continuity, are we not 
led to suppose that the effort continues beyond, and that in this pas- 
sage of consciousness through matter (the passage which at the tun- 
nel’s exit gives distinct personalities) consciousness is tempered like 
steel, and tests itself by clearly constituting personalities and prepar- 
ing them, by the very effort which each of them is called upon to 
make, for a higher form of existence? 

‘“‘Tf we admit that with man consciousness has finally left the 
tunnel, that everywhere else consciousness has remained imprisoned, 
that every other species corresponds to the arrest of something which 
in man succeeded in overcoming resistance and in expanding almost 
freely, thus displaying itself in true personalities capable of remem- 
bering all and willing all and controlling their past and their future, 
we shall have no repugnance in admitting that in man, though per- 
haps in man alone, consciousness pursues its path beyond this earthly 
life.’’6 

Do these statements point in the direction of materialism or in the 
opposite direction ? 

Again, Bergson recognizes the practical dualism existing between 
mind and matter ;’ between soul life and brute things. He also traces 

5 Bergson in The Literary Digest, March 1, 1913. 

6 Bergson, ‘‘ Life and Consciousness,’’ The Hibbert Journal, October, 1911. 


7I do not agree with those who hold that Bergson’s theory of matter is 
somewhat Kantian. The categories of the intellect do not create phenomenal 
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the presence of this dualism far back, almost, but not quite, to the 
very beginning of things. This dualism is early, but not ultimate. 
It resolves itself into an ultimate unity in that both elements 
originally spring from one source; and that source is psychic.® 

He is also reported to have said:® ‘‘This source of life is un- 
doubtedly spiritual. Is it personal? Probably. There are not suffi- 
cient data to answer this question. Professor Bergson is inclined to 
think it is. It seems to him that personality is in the very intention 
of the evolution of life, and that the human personality is just one 
mode in which this intention is realized. It is, therefore, he thinks, 
very probable that the spiritual source of life whence our personality 
springs should be personal itself. Of course, personal in a different 
way, without all those accidental traits which in our mind form part 
of personality and which are bound up with the existence of the body. 
But personal in a larger sense of the term—a spiritual unity ex- 
pressing itself in the creative process of evolution.’’ 

But there is another point at which Bergson upholds the primacy. 
of the spiritual quite as strongly as he does in accounting for the 
origin of evolutionary processes. That is, where he maintains the 
distinct existence of the soul of the individual. Mechanistic, deter- 
ministie science has driven all forms of spiritism or, as MeDougall’° 
ealls it, ‘‘animism,’’ into the out-of-the-way caves of human belief. 
The ‘‘psychology without a soul’’ has been almost triumphant, leav- 


matter; matter exists independently of the intellect, but in a more fluid, less 
clear-cut form than that in which we ordinarily think of it. For practical rea- 
sons, according to Bergson, the intellect cuts out certain cross-sections of the 
actual material world, sharpens their outlines, and solidifies their content. These 
cross-sections are like cinematograph pictures, held fixed for observation and for 
practical manipulation. Matter itself overflows these intellectual pictures and is 
more fluid than they. Still, in comparison with the ‘‘elan vital,’’ it is relatively 
fixed and tends continually towards greater inertness. This is the matter of which 
I am speaking. 

8In view of recent theories of matter, I may be unwise in making the fol- 
lowing observation. Also, I am not unmindful that ignorance of the ‘‘how’’ of 
a supposed fact does not necessarily damn the fact. But I must confess that I 
do not see how Bergson gets his matter out of this original, spiritual, psychic 
force. It is difficult to understand how the original jet of spiritual spray (to 
use Bergson’s own figure) condensed into matter. Why did it not merely dry up 
or, perhaps, simply go on spraying? However, I wish to repeat that we are not 
attempting a criticism of the philosophy as such. Whether or not we under- 
stand his ‘‘how’’ or agree with his ‘‘what,’’ Bergson resolves all into the orig- 
inal life impulse and characterizes that impulse as spiritual, psychic, conscious. 
In this regard, therefore, we see that the Bergsonian philosophy upholds the pri- 
macy of the spirit. 

® Louis Levine, ‘‘Interview with Bergson,’’New York Times, February 22, 
1914. 

10 William McDougall, ‘‘Mind and Body.’’ 
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ing us psychology but no soul. As McDougall says, this issue is 
crucial for religion. No soul, as a distinct spiritual entity, no religion. 

It is Bergson’s theory of memory which comes under considera- 
tion here, for his doctrine of the reality of the soul’s existence is based 
upon this theory. Whatever we may think of it, the theory at least 
gives us further proof of Bergson’s insistence upon the fundamental 
primacy of the spiritual element in all life. Let us briefly sketch its 
essential features." 

Perception and memory differ in nature and kind. The past is 
only idea; the present is ideo-motor. We know matter only in part, 
but we know it directly. Hence matter can not exercise powers 
different in kind from those we perceive; and hence it can not create 
consciousness. The only way to refute materialism is to show that 
matter is precisely what it appears to be, and hence the spiritual life 
of man is an independent reality. Memory is in principle a power © 
absolutely independent of matter. The brain is the advancing point 
of past representations pushing into the future. Destroy the brain 
and these representations are not destroyed, but their action over 
matter is gone. 

Bergson distinguishes three kinds of memory; ‘‘habit memory,’’ 
which is largely physical, the result of motor reactions; ‘‘representa- 
tive memory,’’ which is conscious, and plays a large part in directing 
action; and ‘‘pure memory’’ which is really an unconscious psychic 
state. This last is really our ‘‘soul’’ and is what we often describe 
as our ‘‘character.’’ It gathers up all that is significant in our past, 
like a rolling snowball, and is always present in all our decisions, 
whether we are conscious of it or not. That is why it is fair and 
useful to follow the common-sense rule of ‘‘judging a man by little 
things.’’ This ‘‘pure memory’’ or ‘‘the soul,’’ as distinguished from 
what we often call ‘‘memory,’’ is essentially independent of matter; 
is powerful over matter through the medium of brain and body; and 
will probably survive the body. Through it communication takes 
place between man and the supra-soul of the universe, for, as Berg- 
son puts it, 


‘‘Pure Memory’’: Spirit: : Perception : Matter. 


According to Bergson, therefore, the soul of man is a reality. It 
is a towering citadel of spirituality. It is essentially independent of 
matter and superior to it. It is also distinct from the supra-conscious- 
ness, or vital impetus, as well as from other individual souls. In 
spite of the separateness of these lesser individualities from one an- 
other and from the cosmic soul—a separateness due probably to the 
action of opposing forces—the cosmic soul is the ultimate source of 


11 Cf, Bergson’s ‘‘ Matter and Memory.’’ 
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all. Thus Bergson again sounds the note of the primacy of the spirit 
in no uncertain way. The individual soul is; it is not subject to 
matter nor derived from it; it points back to a great, original, psychic 
origin. 

The phases of Bergsonian thought which we have been consider- 
ing have evident religious and ethical value. W. Scott Palmer draws 
from them the following inferences: ‘‘Permeation, communication, 
the gift of the Spirit and the mutual giving of God and of men is the 
world’s truth; all else is mere expediency for action. . . . There is 
no real isolation between the spirits of men or between God and man. 
. . . (The streams of life) come from God, they are of Him, though 
each has its personal owner. . . . God Himself is ‘closer to each than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet.’ . . . But He is not immanent 
in the stream. He is transcendent to it and personally related 
with it.’’!? 

In various ways many other men are reaching similar conclusions 
based on Bergsonian data. Bergson himself has once or twice broken 
the silence he has usually maintained regarding religious topics. To 
Levine he expressed the opinion that ‘‘the individual can not be 
guided by social ethics alone (7. ¢., utilitarianism) and the craving 
for religious experience will remain and probably grow stronger as 
time goes on. The religious feeling is the sense of not being alone in 
the world; the sense of a relationship between the individual and the 
spiritual source of life.’’!* 

Let me repeat. It is undeniable that the elements of Bergson’s 
thought which we have been discussing are clearly compatible with 
religion; in so far, then, they are therefore compatible with the 
Christian religion also. His canclusions not only lend themselves to 
a theistic interpretation of life, they almost force it upon one. Along- 
side of his tendency towards theism lies his marked emphasis upon 
the spiritual distinctness of the individual; upon the reality of the 
soul. It only remains to bring these two together—the spiritual 
fountain head and the individual will—and religion is assured. This 
might be done without violence, and without necessarily departing 
from a Bergsonian basis even if there were no corresponding prin- 
ciple of connection in Bergson’s system. There is such a principle, 
however, and it constitutes one of the most striking and important 
features of the whole philosophy—the principle of intuition. 

But before we turn to this new phase of the subject, I wish to add 
a word regarding the ethical value of Bergson’s doctrine of the soul. 
The soul, like human freedom, is to a large extent achieved. It is 

12 W. Scott Palmer, ‘‘A Christian Study Aided by Bergson. Presence and 


Omnipresence,’’ Contemporary Review. 
13 Louis Levine, in the New York Times, February 22, 1914. 
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being built up bit by bit with every new development of the indi- 
vidual’s life. Nothing essential is lost; and the soul is really the 
compounded spiritual result of this whole process. It begins almost 
as a bare capability, and it ends—where? We know not; but it may 
grow towards purer and purer spirit. 

It is evident that the part played by individual choice, in this 
matter of soul-building, is very great. The stream of spirit life is 
there to be drawn on, but a vast, inert mass of matter is also present. 
Like the vital impetus itself, each individual must meet obstacle after 
obstacle. The quintessence of this fight is the struggle for more soul; 
for soul-freedom over against mechanism and formalism. As ‘‘pure 
memory’’ is connected with ‘‘habit memory’’ through conscious 
‘‘representative memory,’’ so the soul is connected with the inert 
mass of dead matter through the inevitable activity of the present. 
A let-down—inertia, laziness, deliberate rejection of the higher— 
means the increased materialization of the soul; its diminution; its 
loss. Thus, in a sense, according to Bergson, one has a soul from the 
very beginning of life. In another sense, equally real, one must 
acquire his soul by active, idealistic effort. In every way the ethical 
appeal of this conception rivals in force the religious appeal already 
seen to be so powerful. 

As Bornhausen says, ‘‘Bergson’s idea of intuition is of great 
significance for religion.’’ In itself and through its natural conse- 
quences it is perhaps the most significant phase of Bergson’s thought 
in the direction of religion. The discussion of this fundamental 
Bergsonian doctrine may well be prefaced by the words of Goethe, 
‘Animated enquiry into cause does infinite harm’’;1* and by Plato’s 
characterization of metaphysics, ‘‘It can not be put into words as can 
other enquiries, but after long intercourse with the thing itself, and 
after it has been lived with, suddenly, as when fire leaps up and the 
light kindles, it is found in the soul and feeds itself there.’’?® 

According to Lindsay, ‘‘Plato and Bergson both insist that true 
knowledge must dispense with symbols—it is immediate apprehen- 
sion, an act of the spirit. They differ in that Plato took the mathe- 
matical universal as the type of all universals and hence denied the 
reality of time and change. Kant and most modern thinkers concern 
themselves with applied science and for them the test of truth is not 
in its own apprehension, but in results, coherency, usefulness. Berg- 
son follows Plato in this regard. In the sciences of life, the unpre- 
dictable individual compels a greater use of intuition and the subor- 

14 The quotation, as given, is from Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ 


15 Cf, Plato’s Epistles, VII: 341, 344. Quoted by Lindsay in his ‘‘ Philos- 
ophy of Bergson.’’ 
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dination of the mathematical. But this does not mean giving up 
science and falling back on feeling. Intuition must supplement and 
not dispense with science. Metaphysics differs from science in that 
it attempts to apprehend reality for itself and not for any practical 
use. This requires the sympathy of long experience’’ (op. cit.). 
And again, ‘‘Intuition is not a method practised by turning away 
from the sciences, but somehow by completing them. Bergson says, 
‘If by mysticism be meant a reaction against positive science, the 
doctrine which I defend is in the end only a protest against 
mysticism’ ’’ (op. cit.). 

These quotations serve not only to silence those who accuse Berg- 
son of anti-scientific bias, but also to indicate the true nature of in- 
tuition in the Bergsonian sense. He himself has illustrated it by 
means of the experience of an author who, after long study and in- 
vestigation (scientific research), seeks to put himself at the heart of 
his subject by a supreme act of concentrated sympathy and imagina- 
tion. Bergson also rightly points out the essential part played by 
intuition, thus understood, in the progress of science. In fact, all 
new discoveries, all progress, have been due to this gift. It is fruit- 
ful, however, only when it springs out of a wide and intimate 
knowledge of fact. Otherwise it is empty, barren, and purely emo- 
tional. Bergson’s own words are: ‘‘Intuition and intellect do not 
oppose each other, save where intuition refuses to become more 
precise by coming into touch with facts scientifically studied, and 
where intellect, instead of confining itself to science proper, com- 
bines with this an unconscious and inconsistent metaphysie which in 
vain lays claim to scientific pretensions.’’*¢ 

All great philosophical systems have sprung out of great intui- 
tions. Too often, however, their real source has been forgotten, and 
they have been explained solely on the basis of the intellectual elabora- 
tions necessary for the sake of presentation and defense. Thus, while 
Bergson maintains that dialectic is necessary to put intuition to the 
proof and to break it up into concepts for the sake of propagation, 
he also insists that intuition is more fundamental. It is really in- 
stinct become self-conscious. Instinct, as seen in the hymenoptera, 
prolongs the work of organic organization and is next to very life 
itself. Make this instinct conscious, that is, turn it into intuition, 
and we can think life. Otherwise not. 

As Carr describes it, ‘‘Philosophy deals with life which under- 
goes real changes in time. If we had intellect alone, life would be 
unknown and unknowable. We must install ourselves in the life 
process and use intuition instead of intellect... . This is not mys- 
ticism. It is based on fact and its philosophical analysis is interpre- 


16 Bergson, ‘‘ Life and Consciousness,’’ Hibbert Journal, October, 1911. 
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tation of ordinary experience. According to Bergson, this intuitive 
faculty lies in the fringe of consciousness surrounding our intellect, 
which is limited to practical purposes.’’!* 2 

The method, therefore, by which alone we may get direct con- 
tact with the real of the whole, is the same as that by which we come 
into contact with fragments of reality in separate spheres of inves- 
tigation. The method of the author with his subject, the scientist 
with his science, is the method to be followed by the man seeking the 
final reality of the universe. He can not neglect facts. His intellect 
must busy itself collating, analyzing, applying. Without this all 
would become empty emotionalism. But this alone will not lift a man 
above his bare facts. By intuition he must plunge into the stream of 
fact and ‘‘get the feel of it.’’ This is not the blind instinct of the 
animal. The ‘‘feel’’ of the animal is vivid, but so limited as to be 
useless for any purpose like that now under consideration. It is man 
alone who, sharing instinct and intellect, can consciously apprehend a 
wide range of fact, and thus get a survey broad enough to enable him 
to formulate views regarding the final real. We have atrophied our 
gift of instinct by over-emphasis of intellect. We must now exalt the 
despised faculty without losing what intellect has gained for us. 

Jacks asks: ‘‘Must the meaning of life always be expressed in 
words? Is it not often expressed by action? by being? We do not 
want a photograph of experience. We want our experience enlarged 
and deepened. But we need philosophy to expose false philosophies 
and to lay bare the ultimate fact. Its function is to enforce the atti- 
tude of meditation—not to capture reality, but to free it from cap- 
tivity. Start with the notion that it is you who explain the object, 
and not the object which explains itself, and you are bound to end in 
explaining it away. It is one thing to discover fixity in experience, 
but another thing to confer fixity on experience by a form of words. 
Reality must be left to tell its own story in its own way.’”?® 

This, I take it, is truly Bergsonian. It is a sort of philosophic 
quietism, but, with Bergson, it is superimposed upon a very active and 
arduous intellectual task and in itself requires a herculean spiritual 
effort. One feels, in considering Bergson’s theory of intuition, that 
fusion of realism and idealism which he claims to effect. It is not 
only real work, but a real object directly and actually apprehended. 
And yet this is not accomplished ‘‘ without idealism in the soul,’’ as 
Bergson says, and the product is an ideal, a spiritual product. ‘‘To 
get a pure perception of reality, we must have a certain immateriality 


17 H, W. Carr in the Hibbert Journal, July, 1910. 
18L. P, Jacks, ‘‘The Alchemy of Thought.’’ 
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of life, 7. ¢., idealism. Realism is in the work when idealism is in 
the soul.’’!® 

It has already become evident that Bergson’s teaching regarding 
intuition has points of contact with mysticism. Muirhead says, 
‘‘Bergson has a practical emphasis, and yet the principle of spirit 
is a will to know—not by logic, to be sure, but by intuition. Here 
he is more in line with Plotinus and the Gnostics than with the 
Pragmatists.’”° Slosson points out that the study of Bergson has 
turned his modernist Catholic admirers to a study of the saints of 
mysticism. Mories remarks: ‘‘However we may name the eternal 
principle of the universe, we ourselves (according to Bergson) are 
part and parcel of it and therefore in most direct contact with it. 
This is against all ‘relativism,’ and is full of constructive promise 
for religion. The whole trend of recent thought has been toward 
an attitude more fundamental than formal religion, that is, toward 
mysticism. Lay the spirit open. ... Bergson gives an exposition 
of the empirical, psychological basis of ecstasy.’ To quote Mac- 
intosh : ‘‘ Bergson is especially sympathetic with religious mysticism. 
Bergson says, ‘The true metaphysic will be an immediate vision of 
reality and the mystical experience is certainly that.’ ’’?? 

Listen to Bergson’s own words as reported by Levine: ‘‘ ‘Is it 
not remarkable,’ Bergson asked, ‘that the mystics throughout the 
ages, without knowing one another, came to such similar conclusions 
merely on the basis of their inner experience? Now what the mys- 
tics tell us about themselves is extremely interesting and of great 
value for the understanding of the life of the spirit. It is ridiculous 
to dismiss all this with a shrug of the shoulders, as so many are in- 
clined to do in our so-called positive age. On the contrary, their 
clue should be taken up and followed, and the chances are that the 
deeper we plunge into our inner experience, the greater the treasures 
we shall discover there.’ ”’ 

There is a mystic element in all religion. In fact, the religious 
act itself is essentially mystical. This naturally appears more 
markedly in those of an emotional temperament than in those of the 
practical or of the intellectual type. But it is present with these 
also, even if under cover, provided real religion is there. If this be 
granted, it is also evident that a philosophy which, by common con- 
sent, leans strongly towards mysticism, must be not merely com- 

19 Quoted from Bergson by E. E. Slosson in his ‘‘ Prophets of To-day—Berg- 
son.’’ The Independent, June 8, 1911. 

20 Muirhead’s review of Bergson’s work in the Hibbert Journal, July, 1911. 

21 A. S. Mories, ‘‘ Bergson and Mysticism,’’ Westminster Review, June, 1912. 


22 Macintosh, ‘‘Bergson and Religion.’’ Biblical World, January, 1913. 
23 Levine’s interview in the New York Times, February 22, 1914. 
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patible with religion, but also highly favorable to it in this respect 
at least. 

Such is the case with M. Bergson’s philosophy. The way in which 
the individual soul, according to Bergson, grasps the ultimate (the 
vital impulse), is the very way by which the same soul seeks and 
finds his religious goal—God. ‘‘Oh! that I knew where I might 
find Him!’’ ‘‘Lift up your eyes unto the hills. From whence 
cometh my help? My help cometh from the Lord who made heaven 
and earth.’’ ‘‘As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God.’’ ‘‘He giveth power to the 
faint; and to him that hath no might he increaseth strength. Even 
the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall: but they that wait for Jehovah shall renew their strength ; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.’’ ‘‘In Him we live and move 
and have our being.”’ 

Faith, defined in a way compatible with the Bergsonian position, 
could be no formal thing, no merely intellectual proposition. It 
would be an act, or rather an attitude, of the whole life, by which 
the soul would become fused with its spiritual source and Creator, 
though remaining consciously distinct from that source. The good 
element of pantheism would thus be preserved, in that the all-per- 
vasiveness of divine life would be recognized ; but the harmful iden- 
tification of God with nature in toto would be cast aside. 

‘‘T am the vine. Ye are the branches: he that abideth in me and 
I in him the same beareth much fruit: for apart from me ye can do 
nothing.’’ Applying these words to the relationship between man 
and God, a religious Bergsonian could honestly repeat them; in 
fact they would express his position completely. The filial rela- 
tionship between man and God, pictured by Jesus in his teaching, 
is one of trust and communion as between son and father; this 
teaching is thoroughly compatible with Bergson’s doctrine. Paul’s 
mystical nature is well known and his conception of faith is exactly 
this mystical fusion between the believer and his object of worship. 


But many will grant all this and yet mistrust Bergson and his 
religious influence just because of this pronounced mystical empha- 
sis. These critics would point out the weaknesses of religious mys- 
ticism—its vagaries; its self-centeredness; its flight from the world; 
its unethical or even anti-ethical tendencies. This objection is simi- 
lar to that leveled at Bergson’s supposed anti-scientifie trend. Ac- 
cording to that criticism, his doctrine of intuition is opposed to in- 
tellect and to all science. According to this criticism, the effect of 
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Bergson’s influence will be an unfortunate obscurantism; a return 
to a riot of mystical raptures which will be harmful to religion in 
the long run, because unbalanced and possibly anti-ethical. 

I have already indicated, somewhat at length, how groundless 
these extreme charges are. Doubtless those who make them divine 
correctly a tendency in Bergsonism which should be watched and 
controlled. But Bergson himself is keenly alive to this need. His 
repeated emphasis upon the necessity of scientific investigation is 
supported by his own extended labors in the scientific field. His 
whole philosophy rests upon the basis of carefully investigated scien- 
tific fact. He knows that the ‘‘inner light’’ is often deceitful above 
all things, and he is insistent that intuitions shall spring out of fact 
and not out of abnormal imagination merely. These intuitions, also, 
must be tested and verified by long and arduous scientific applica- 
tion to things as they are. While on his lecture tour in the United 
States, ‘‘he said most explicitly that, notwithstanding his high valu- 
ation of intuition, he thought it should always be tested by verifica- 
tion; regarding intuition as a valuable guide-board, but one that, 
like other guide-boards, might prove wrong.’’*4 

Over-subjectivism in religion would not be an inescapable corol- 
lary of Bergsonism. History would necessarily have an important 
place in any truly Bergsonian religious viewpoint. The way by 
which Bergson himself arrived at his ‘‘intuition’’ of creative evolu- 
tion was the way of natural history. As Loveday says, ‘‘The orig- 
inal Impulse may be understood by taking a synoptic view of its 
actual developments. The complete interpretation of ultimate reality 
presupposes a complete natural history and Bergson does not pre- 
tend to do more than sketch the general outlines of the scheme.’’*® 

For these reasons we are safe in predicting that Bergson’s prom- 
ised discussion of religion, when it comes, will be largely historical. 
The faith he will at least allow, and will probably plead for, will not 
be a mystic faith of a purely subjective kind; but a mystic union 
with an object of worship increasingly made clear in the develop- 
ment of human history. The Bergsonian mystic would and should 
have a scientific filling for his mysticism. His mystic intuition, or 
faith, must spring out of facts and be tested carefully by them. 

Against this sort of mysticism there is no valid objection. In 
fact, it is just this element we now so sorely lack and need. It is 
the only thing which can enliven the soberness and soften the hard- 
ness of those who are too exclusively intellectual, or too predomi- 

24T am indebted to Mr. Henry Holt for this particular statement, which 


Bergson made to him personally. Compare also Mr. Holt’s book, ‘‘On the 
Cosmic Relations,’’ Vol. I., page 454. 


25 T, Loveday, ‘‘ Evolution Creatrice,’’ in Mind. 
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natingly practical. Besides, mysticism has always been an antidote 
for legalistic and absolutistic stagnation. The reaction against it 
has resulted in part from the lack of balance of the old-style mystics. 
This reaction has cut off some from the church, and others from 
religion itself. For still others it has diminished the real solace and 
stimulus derived from their professed faith. Bergson’s philosophy 
smoothes the way for a revival of mysticism in religion, but, if his 
own method be sincerely followed, it will be a controlled mysticism 
whose subjective ecstasy will be directed, modified, and restrained 
by objective considerations of a scientific and historical nature. 

In addition, it is gratuitous to assume that this Bergsonian re- 
ligion will necessarily be predominatingly theological and corre- 
spondingly non-ethical or anti-ethical. Just how Bergson will 
ground his ethical system can not now be said with certainty. We 
may safely assert, however, that a Bergsonian ethic will be forth- 
coming; that the nature of his thought excludes the probability that 
this ethic may be fundamentally utilitarian; finally, that it is im- 
possible to conceive how this ethic can escape a certain degree of 
fusion with religion, especially in the development of the religious 
idea. 

There is room in the Bergsonian view for the ‘‘categorical im- 
perative.’’ The vital impulse is under the necessity of propagating 
itself. Nay more, being psychic and conscious, this necessity gives 
rise to a feeling of oughtness, for ‘‘ought’’ is the psychic counter- 
part of the more physical ‘‘must.’’ According to Bergson, the vital 
impetus can not help expanding and extending its influence. It is 
also a growing thing, not static, finished, complete. Therefore, 
Bergson holds, it is compelled by inner necessity to reach out for 
more; towards a larger and a fuller life for itself. Since the vital 
impulse is also, at the same time, psychic and conscious; and since 
‘‘ought’”’ is the psychic counterpart of the physical ‘‘must,’’ may 
we not conclude that the vital impulse, this cosmic soul, has neces- 
sarily a fundamental feeling of oughtness in two definite directions: 
first, in the direction of self-propagation and, second, in the direc- 
tion of self-development ? 

Now the individual soul, according to Bergson, is made of the 
same cosmic stuff; and, therefore, we may conclude that it shares the 
compulsions of this same inner imperative. The individual, qua 
individual, knows that he ought to maintain and to increase his own 
Spiritual life; he knows also that he ought to maintain and to in- 
crease spiritual life as such, in others as well as in himself. Thus 
room is made for a social ethic, and one is reminded of Kant’s pro- 
nouncement that the test of goodness is the possibility of its uni- 
versal application. 
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This formal principle of oughtness, according to Bergsonian 
teaching, would have to receive its vital, concrete content from ex- 
perience; not the experience of the individual, merely, but of the 
race as well, that is, from history. Kant said: ‘‘The only good thing 
in the world is a good will.’’ But what is a good will, ultimately? 
Bergson would say, ‘‘The will which seeks to maintain and to in- 
crease the vital impetus in its work of freedom and spirituality.’’ 
Then, just as history—the experiences of the individual and of the 
race—is showing us what the nature of the vital impetus is, so his- 
tory (in the same sense) must show us what concrete relations must 
be set up in order to realize this good will and make it effective. In 
other words, the conscience can and must be educated through the 
knowledge and consideration of concrete fact. The resulting con- 
crete relations will constitute positive Bergsonian morality, the 
ground of whose goodness is the vital impetus itself. The Berg- 
sonian religionist, therefore, who identifies his God with the vital 
impetus can not separate his religion from his ethics without being 
inconsistent and without doing serious damage to both. 

In conclusion, then, I take it that they alarm themselves unnec- 
esarily who imagine that the Bergsonian trend towards religion, 
through emphasis on intuition and the primacy of the spirit, is 
likely to prove unethical or anti-ethical. While this trend is not 
inescapably Christian, on either its religious or its ethical side, it is 
not inevitably non-Christian. Indeed, as far as the phases here dis- 
cussed are concerned, Bergsonism is not only compatible with Chris- 
tianity, but even favorable towards it. 


Lucius Hopkins MILLER. 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 





SPIRIT, MANA, AND THE RELIGIOUS THRILL 
I 


_ a small part of the problems associated with religion fall to 
the share of anthropology. Among these the relations of 
mana to spirit, of magic to religion, and of mana and spirit to magic 
and religion have furnished abundant data for research and theory. 
Before discussing the three problems suggested above, I want to 
say a few words in justification of the method to be pursued. The 
favorite topic of classical anthropologists was the search for origins. 
Hypotheses were piled upon hypotheses to account for the origin of 
clans, of exogamy, of religion, of totemism. Among these hypotheses 
some were plausible, others less so, but all suffered from one common 
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defect: each was designed to give a monogenetic derivation of an 
ethnological feature, widespread, often universal in its distribu- 
tion, not uncommonly highly complex in its composition. In the 
light of modern ethnological criticism the faith in monogenetic 
theories has been shaken to its very foundations. The conviction. in- 
deed is growing that feven the simplest institutions must have had 
multifarious origins in different places and among different peoples: 
As a corollary of this proposition the ethnologist objects to any spe- 
cific origin being assigned to an institution among a particular people 
or in a particular culture unless historic evidence can be adduced to 
substantiate the contention. It is also being recognized, although not 
as widely, that so many origins may give rise to an institution that 
each particular origin must be regarded as accidental, that is, as de- 
termined by a fortuitous combination of causes out of a much larger 
number of possible causes. In the light of these considerations it ap- 
pears that the search for origins, while beset with often insurmount- 
able difficulties, is also vain: origins are the gossip of seience. They 
are but loosely articulated with the processes and mechanisms of cul- 
ture. Indeed, if all the origins of human institutions were suddenly 
revealed, the multicolored panorama would leave us none the wiser. 

It is no cause for surprise, then, to find that some of the most 
critical among ethnologists have turned their backs upon origins and 
devote their entire attention to the description and analysis of cul- 
tural processes and mechanisms, as presented by the data of eth- 
nology. 

As against the thinkers of the above type, I contend that the dis- 
earding of particular origins as monogenetic explanations of cul- 
tural features does not justify a general skepticism towards hypo- 
thetical reconstructions of all types. On the contrary, considerable 
clarification can, in my opinion, be brought to many problems of 
ethnology by applying to origins a general theoretical mode of rea- 
soning, the aim of which must be, while avoiding all particularistic 
explanations of origins, to establish a general psychological setting 


or perspective within the limits of which such origins may be con- 
ceived. 


II 


To turn, then, first to the problem of spirit. Ever since E. B. 
Tylor in ‘‘Primitive Culture’’ announced his minimum definition 
of religion as ‘‘the belief in spiritual beings,’’ if not indeed before 

1I have attempted to apply the method suggested above in dealing with 
‘The Origin of Totemism,’’ American Anthropologist, 1913, pages 600-607, 
and, in a most tentative way, with the origin of exogamy and endogamy, ‘‘To- 
temism, an Analytical Study,’’ Journal of American Folk-lore, 1910, page 247. 
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that time, students became aware of the universality and unquestioned 
primitiveness of the animistic faith. Tylor’s definition is vindicated 
by ethnological experience, for the belief both in spirits and religion 
was discovered even among the most backward tribes whenever due 
search was made for it. From a theoretical standpoint, however, 
Tylor’s definition is misleading, for a belief in spirits may not, per se, 
be designated a religion. Animism as such is not a religion, but a 
Weltanschauung. The specific channels through which particular 
groups of men have arrived at the animistic interpretation of nature 
are no doubt many and varied, but a most general rationale of the 
process may perhaps be given in the following formula. Whereas 
the generalized experience of the behavior of things compatible with 
gross and permanent materiality becomes crystallized in the con- 
sciousness of man as the world of matter, the generalized experience 
of the behavior of things incompatible with gross and permanent 
materiality finds conceptual expression in the world of spirit. What 
particular experiences have led to such dual conceptualization is as 
readily conceivable as it is unessential.? 

While thus the notion of spirit does not in itself involve a relig- 
ious element, spirit and religious emotion are undeniably associated 
in all religions, from the most advanced to the most primitive; not 
indeed in the sense that religious emotion always brings with it the 
spirit—for this is the reverse of the fact—but in the sense that spir- 
its, as actually found in the beliefs of modern and ancient peoples, 
are inextricably associated with religion. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that this association must have occurred in most primitive 
conditions. The generalized explanation of the process may be ex- 
pressed in the following formula: the same peculiarities in the be- 
havior of things which are responsible for the conceptualization of a 
world of spirit, are also responsible for the early association of the 
world of spirit with the religious thrill. Those who have surveyed 
in thought the types of behavior of things which engendered the no- 

2One further point must be noted in justification of the above formula: 
the material, as well as the spiritual worlds are conceived by primitive man as 
material. He knows no disembodied spirit. The distinction between matter and 
spirit is one of degree only: both are material, but the materiality of the spirit 
is less gross and less permanent. 

3 The term ‘‘religious thrill’’ has often been objected to on the ground of 
its popular-psychological flavor. The objection carries but little weight, if the 
term can be shown to have an appreciable meaning and to be readily understood. 
Such, in the writer’s opinion, is the case. The term ‘‘thrill’’ denotes a height- 
ened emotional tone, and the high servicability of the term is based on the fact 
that it denotes nothing else, so that the terms ‘‘religious’’ or ‘‘esthetic’’ when 
added to the term ‘‘thrill’’ convey the idea of the more precise content of the 
thrill, which, when a certain minimum level of definiteness of content is reached, 
we distinguish as religious or esthetic. 
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tion of spirit, will readily admit the psychological plausibility of 
the above formula. 

The notion of the religious thrill brings us to the threshold of 
mana. 

The term, now well known, was first introduced to ethnologists by 
Codrington, who found it widely used in Melanesia as a general des- 
ignation for impersonal magic power or potency. Similar concepts 
were described among the Sioux Indians of North America, among 
the Algonkin, Iroquois, and other American tribes. In his account 
of Loango fetishism Pechuel-Loesche, repudiating the older concep- 
tion of a fetish as an artificial object possessed by a spirit, substi- 
tutes the interpretation of a fetish as an artificial object possessed of 
magic power, the specific character of which is intimately connected 
with the form and composition of the object. Since then, careful ob- 
servers in many lands and among varied peoples have reported the 
presence in the religions of the peoples they had examined of the no- 
tion of impersonal magic power on a par with the belief in spirit. A 
curious feature about these reports is that the investigators usually 
display considerable hesitancy when pressed for a more precise de- 
scription of the mana concept as entertained by a given people. The 
elusiveness of the notion, as described, led some critical students to 
doubt the very existence of mana and to ascribe what they considered 
as a misinterpretation of primitive belief to the carelessness or in- 
competence of investigators. This skeptical attitude seems, how- 
ever, altogether unwarranted. The independent recording by many 
trained observers, often at the hand of linguistic and psychological 
data, of the existence of the mana notion seems to the writer to have 
established beyond all reasonable doubt the actuality of the concept. 
The vagueness and elusiveness of the concept, the difficulty often ex- 
perienced of extracting from the native informants a more precise 
characterization of mana or of its distinction from spirit, do not in 
the least militate against the genuineness of the notion itself. The 
same applies to the common expedient used by informants, when 
hard pressed for definite statements, of shifting the conversation 
from mana itself to its conerete carriers, such as objects, beings, 
spirits. The notion of an impersonal, volatile, highly communicable, 
highly dynamic power which may associate itself with all things in 
nature, animate or inanimate, can not, in the nature of the case, 
possess the definiteness and discreteness of the far more tangible 
notion of personal spirit. The language, moreover, in which deli- 
cate psychological shadings could possibly be expressed by the in- 

4Cf. Dr. Paul Radin’s interesting remarks in his ‘‘The Religion of the 


North American Indians,’’ Journal of American Folk-lore, Oct.—Dec., 1914, 
pages 335-374. 
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formant is seldom well, never perfectly, understood, by the investi- 
gator. Thus a further element of vagueness is introduced. The 
notion of mana, moreover, possesses on general psychological grounds 
a high degree of plausibility.® 

It seems fairly certain that the notion of mana, as entertained in 
most primitive times, must be directly correlated with the religious 
thrill. The psychological derivation of mana may be expressed in 
the following formula: The generalized experience of the behavior of 
things associated with the religious thrill receives conceptual expres- 
sion in mana. Mana then is the direct objectivation of the religious 
emotion, it is that which causes the (religious) thrill. We have seen 
before that the religious emotion, and with it, we may now add, the 
concept of mana, supernatural power, must have become associated 
with spirit from the earliest times. Now, while mana thus becomes in 
part absorbed by spirit, psychological plausibility again suggests the 
assumption that it does not become wholly absorbed. While spirits 
are many and varied, in form as well as in function, they all have 
mana, they all arouse the religious thrill ; but so also do other beings, 
things, events, not associated with spirits. Thus the common thrill- 
producing element in all religious situations, whether centering in a 
spiritual or a material thing, may be expected to preserve its separate 
conceptualization on a par with spirit and other carriers of the 
religious. This psychological deduction @ priori seems, as shown 
above, well supported by recorded fact. Thus spirit and mana must 
be characterized as the fundamental concepts of all religion. Born 
in the thrill-ridden atmosphere of most primitive society, they persist 
in modern religions. Of little significance as is the chronological 
viewpoint when ultimate problems are involved, of the two concepts, 
spirit and mana, the latter, as the more general and simple concept, 
may perhaps claim the right of priority. And indications are at 
hand that mana, while perhaps more primitive than spirit, will also 
outlive its perennial companion. While spirit is rapidly giving way 
before the disillusioned gaze of the sophisticated mind, mana will 


live as long as the conceptual power of man reacts to the religious 
thrill. 


5 The use of the term mana as a general expression for impersonal magi? 
power requires a further word of explanation. While the existence of the mana, 
wakan, orenda, and other such concepts may be regarded as proved, it does by 
no means follow that all such concepts, as actually entertained by various peo- 
ples, carry exactly the same connotations. The reverse, in fact, is probable. On 
the other hand, the wide, possibly universal, distribution of such concepts, sug- 
gests the prevalence in primitive times of a similar notion, containing the com- 
mon care of the concepts enumerated above. To that pristine notion the term 
mana may justifiably be applied. 
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III 


Our other problem is the relation of magic to religion. This also 
has been variously conceived. By some both magic and religion are 
regarded as primitive and universal; others look upon magic as the 
more primitive belief, superseded at a relatively late stage by religion. 
Magic is represented as individual, religion as social; magic as a 
secret set of rites outside the law, religion as .the recognized creed 
sanctioned by public opinion. Magic, finally, is conceived as mechan- 
ical, as a sort of primitive science, involving a belief in a natural 
order and uniformity, religion as postulating human impotence, as 
involving an emotional attitude towards superior divine powers. 

Closer analysis and a deliberate avoidance of purely terminolog- 
ical issues result in the conviction that neither of the above contrasts 
or distinctions may be accepted as psychologically justifiable. While 
magic no doubt belongs to the earliest institutions of mankind, reli- 
gion also is at least coextensive with culture, if only the presence of a 
religious thrill is made the test of religion. While in later stages of 
development magic assumes the character of a black art practised by 
a few and feared by the rest, such is not the nature of primitive 
magic. The Australian or American medicine-man, the Siberian 
shaman, are socially recognized figures who differ from the average 
individual of their social milieu only to the extent of being more 
intense or more intelligent or more skilful. The faith they profess is 
the faith of the group, and their art is shared in some measure by 
the other tribesmen. Moreover, we know of numerous instances of 
group magic, such as the magical ceremonies of the Malay, or the 
Australian intichiuma, or the hunting magic of the northwest of 
America. Magic then, no less than religion, is social. Nor is the 
presence or absence of a belief in spirits a safe test of the magical 
or religious character of a proceeding: the Aranda magician achieves 
by pointing a bone what the Siberian shaman successfully accom- 
plishes with the assistance of a spirit helper. The conception of 
magic as primitive science, finally, must be regarded as a most strik- 
ing illustration of ‘‘ the psychologist’s fallacy.’’ The savage believes 
in no uniformity, he posits no natural law in justification of his 
magical practise; the root of the magical situation is a belief in power, 
and what the power achieves on one occasion it will achieve on the 
next, a belief infinitely more basic and fundamental than the concept 
of natural law. 

The only distinction that can justifiably be made between magic 
and religion, without imposition on the facts, is by the use of limit- 
ing concepts. Religion, as an individual phenomenon, tends to 
develop along the line of subjective elaboration which, in its high- 
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est stages, results in a psychic content the raison d’étre of which 
rests in the very fact of its existence. Magic, on the other 
hand, develops into a pure esoteric technique, a way of achieving 
external results by means of certain definite devices. In primitive 
conditions magic and religion are inextricably intertwined, but any 
particular situation may be classed as religious or magical or as both 
according to its approximation to either of the two types mentioned 
above, or to both. To this it must be added that religion, in primitive 
conditions particularly, is also commonly accompanied by utilitarian 
rites, but such rites, unless indeed they are magical, do not comprise 
the element of constraint by means of a definite technique, but the 
element of supplication, of reliance on the will, favor, whim, of a 
higher power. 

The fundamental concept of both magic and religion is that of 
power, mana, while the basic emotion of the religious as well as of the 
magical situation is the religious thrill. The spirit which, as shown 
above, is most intimately associated with religion, seeks the company 
of magic as well, but their intimacy is less pronounced. 


IV 


Now while it is true that the magic rite, as made familiar to us 
by the data of ethnography, seems also to be religious on its emotional 
side, it does not therefrom follow that magic, as a constraining 
technique, was born within the religious realm. From this point of 
view the relation of the magical act to the religious thrill is not unlike 
that of the spirit to the religious thrill. We have contended that the 
constant association of animism with religion, as given in ethnolog- 
ical experience, did not militate against an extra-religious derivation 
of the concept of spirit, per se. Similarly, an extra-religious deriva- 
tion of the magical act is not contradicted by the constant associa- 
tion of the two in experience. The magical act, per se, does not seem 
to require a religious setting as an explanatory factor in its origin. 

A magical act, as such, may be described psychologically as an 
expression in behavior of a mental content the core of which is o 
desire. There is nothing religious in such an act. Now, the data 
indicate that magical acts even in the most primitive communities 
are associated with the religious thrill. Hence, this association must 
be regarded as a very ancient cultural event. A general explanation 
of the association must thus be given. Desires, in order to lead to 
expression in behavior—representative or symbolic of the object de- 
sired—must reach a certain degree of intensity. Hence such magical 
behavior remains fixed in memory. But the objects of desire are 
things that are actually available, events that actually oceur. When 
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subsequent to the magical act the things present themselves, the 
events occur, they are brought into causal connection with the magical 
act. At the same time there arises a half-realized intuitive compre- 
hension that the objects of desire are in magical situations secured in 
ways different from those with which the primitive man is familiar in 
his matter-of-fact dealings with nature. The magical way is different 
in two respects. On the one hand, it is colored by strong emotion; in 
other words, the magical act occurs in an atmosphere of psychic ten- 
sion which sets it off from the relatively indifferent emotional level of 
matter-of-fact achievement. On the other hand, the results of the mag- 
ical act, while firmly believed in and in so far psychologically compara- 
ble to the results of technical and other matter-of-fact pursuits, also 
differ from the latter in two ways: the results of the magical act are 
not definitely foreseeable in their precise content nor as to the 
time of their occurrence. There is in the magical process in its 
entirety, that is, including the magical act as well as the final result, 
what Durkheim would eall a breach of continuity, and there is some- 
thing in the period which separates the effort from the achievement— 
a period to which there is no analogue in matter-of-fact activity— 
which fills the mind with suspense, anticipation and—sometimes per- 
haps—doubt. Thus the stage is set for the religious thrill, and for 
mana. 

Thus magic and religion, having met in remotest antiquity, do not 
part company again until, at a much later period in culture, religion, 
while still in part tefeological, begins to attain its ends by other 
means, then ceases to be teleological altogether; while magic, divest- 
ing itself completely of the religious thrill, becomes exclusively 
teleological.® 

Thus the essential and ultimate factors in magic and religion are 
four in number: two factors are conceptual, spirit and mana; one 
emotional, the religious thrill; one activational, the magical act. Of 
these factors the emotional one, the religious thrill, is derived di- 
rectly from man’s contact with certain manifestations of nature. 
The inclination to experience, on certain occasions, such a thrill must 

6 It may be worth noting that attitudes having a magical flavor reappear in 
intensely religious as well as modern situations. The Christian belief that a fer- 
vent prayer has a constraining effect on the Deity must be characterized as a 
recrudescence of the magical faith. Magical survivals, moreover, in the form 
of beliefs in influences exerted through channels other than those known to nat- 
ural science, are common in our culture. Such are the beliefs in psychic action 
at a distance, in pre-natal influences on the child of the mother’s sense impres- 
sions, in lucky and unlucky days and numbers, stones and accidents. Most of 
these beliefs, as held to-day, are thoroughly de-emotionalized or, at most, but 
thinly padded with emotion. In days gone by, such and similar situations were 
replete with mana, alive with the religious thrill. (Cf. article ‘‘Magic’’ in the 
International Encyclopedia, new edition in course of publication.) 
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be regarded as one of the most deeply rooted and ancient traits of 
the psychic organization of man. The conceptual factors, spirit and 
mana, go back to generalizations of certain types of behavior in 
things, but whereas mana represents a direct conceptualization of 
the religious thrill, spirit, as such, is not a carrier of religion, 
but becomes early associated with the religious thrill on account 
of certain peculiarities in the behavior of spirits, in part at least 
of the same peculiarities which lead to the conception of spirit. 
The activational factor, finally, the magical act, is an expression in 
behavior of certain desires. The magical act, as such, is not religious, 
but becomes early associated with the religious thrill on account of 
certain peculiarities in magical procedure when compared to matter- 
of-fact procedure. 


A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Beautiful. Vernon Ler. Cambridge, England: Cambridge Univer- 

sity Press. 1918. Pp. viii-++ 155. 

The problem of this little book, as defined by its author, is to ask, 
“what are the peculiarities of our thinking and feeling when in the pres- 
ence of a thing to which we apply” the adjective beautiful (pp. 1-2)? 
and the general answer is that “ The word beautiful implies the satisfac- 
tion derived from the contemplation not of things, but of aspects” (p. 19), 
where “ an aspect consists of sensations grouped together into relations by 
our active, our remembering and foreseeing, perception ” (p. 34). 

In perceptive activity we have the first prerequisite of satisfaction, for 
out of it arises shape perception, and difficulty in shape perception makes 
contemplation disagreeable and impossible. Hence it earns for such aspects 
the adjective “ugly” (p. 54). But no answer is given to the reader’s 
query, why then is the ugly often so fascinating? We are told, however, 
that there are other conditions necessary to beauty beside ease of percep- 
tion. There must also be a suitable “empathy,” to accept with our guthor 
Professor Titchener’s translation of the German Einfiihlung (p. 65). That 
is, the inner activities started by our perceptions must conform to certain 
conditions of intensity, purposefulness, and harmony, if they are to satisfy. 

A curious limitation claimed for shapes as opposed to bodies is that 
the former are always two dimensional and become clothed with three 
dimensional attributes such as weight only through “empathy.” The 
fundamental problem seems to be, “what does the presence of this shape 
lead us to think and do and feel” (p. 89)? In primitive art the shape 
element and the representative element are usually separate and the two 
get brought together as civilization advances. 

Art has many aims: to make useful objects, to transmit and visualize 
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facts, and to awaken, intensify, and maintain definite emotional states. 
But the “esthetic imperative is merely the necessity of satisfying shape- 
contemplation, to which must be added the emphatic corroboration of our 


dynamic habits,” and the function of art is to give a background for our 


ever-changing thoughts. Art is then “conditioned by the desire for 
beauty, while pursuing entirely different aims, and executing any one of a 
variety of wholly independent non-esthetic tasks” (p. 110). It adds a 
value for contemplation to the previously existing values as fact trans- 
mission, nerve and emotion excitant, and practical utility. 

An important part of esthetic effect depends upon the observer him- 
self. Each man develops a group of emphatic and perceptive habits that 
may afterwards be aroused by far other things than those originally 
giving them birth, perhaps by the mere name of “beauty,” which operate 
not only to widen the scope of our esthetic appreciations, but also nega- 
tively to inhibit them when objects that have attracted us are set aside by 
some critic as old fashioned or second rate. Through such transfer, the 
contemplation of aspects is differentiated from thinking about things in 
such fashion that, to the genuinely esthetic man, the vicious character of 
subjects of art may be overlooked and he may not even understand moral 
criticism directed against these productions. 

Two points suggest comment in this very readable sketch of esthetic 
problems. In the first place, the author writes always from the standpoint 
of traditional psychology; for example, that we project feelings of activity 
into things “ precisely as we project our sensation of red from our own 
eye and mind into the object which has deflected the rays of light in such 
a way as to give us that red sensation” (p. 114), and to one who is outside 
of that point of view many conclusions must be consequently restated and 
some of the problems disappear. And secondly, that the social function 
of art is wholly neglected. Among the many other facts examined it is 
surely not insignificant that the artist wants an audience and that the 
discoverer of something beautiful, whether in art or nature, normally seeks 
to share his discovery with others. It would be ungracious, however, to 
point out such incompleteness in a brief work of this sort were it not for 
the fact that the consideration of social factors might do more than a 
little to help out the very lame final chapter on the usefulness of the de- 
mand for beauty which is here dismissed as a mystery along with such 
mysteries as why our sense organs are what they are and the like, and 
even illumine some of the earlier problems for which individualistic psy- 
chology is severely strained. 


Harotp CHAPMAN Brown. 
LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


Lecciones de Metafisica y Ftica. Rararn Marfa CARRASQUILLA. Bogota: 

Libreria Americana, 1914. Pp. 324. 

So numerous are the text-books on scholastic philosophy that the ap- 
pearance of a new one is not likely to attract attention. We ought not, 
however, to overlook Dr. Carrasquilla’s “ Lecciones de Metafisica y Etica,” 
recently published. 
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The author has been known for many years as a writer on literary and 
philosophical subjects. He is the president of the Colombian Academy and 
one of the ablest South American writers. 

His “ Metafisica” is a clear, attractive, and methodical exposition of 
the principles of scholasticism. It is, however, to another factor that its 
significance is chiefly due. More, perhaps, than any other similar work, 
Dr. Carrasquilla’s “ Metafisica” illustrates the tendency of the most 
recent neo-scholastic school to examine all modern scientific and philo- 
sophical theories in the light of the scholastic principles. This tendency, 
as is well known, originated with the “ Institut Supérieur de Philosophie ” 
of Louvain. Whereas the first promoters of the neo-scholastic revival had 
limited themselves to a cold exposition of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, neglecting modern theories to such an extent that Cornoldi had 
not feared to call modern philosophy “the pathology of human reason,” 
Cardinal Mercier and all the Louvain professors insisted more and more 
upon the necessity of a radical change of attitude. It is this change of 
attitude that Dr. Carrasquilla’s work most perfectly illustrates. All 
modern philosophical systems are familiar to the author. The theories of 
James and Dewey are exposed and criticized. The “ philosophie nouvelle” 
of Bergson and Le Roy is the occasion of interesting discussions (pp. 
208, 269). 

No less familiar is the author with science. In a chapter dealing with 
the scholastic theory of matter and form, he takes up the subject of radio- 
activity and discusses in the most able manner the nature and properties 
of the electrons, and the various theories to which their existence has 
given rise (pp. 170-171). Further on, in a chapter dealing with life and 
living organisms (pp. 179 ff.), we find an exposition of the nature and 
properties of the cell, which could easily find a place in a text-book of 
embryology. No doubt the author is right when he asserts that “ if a young 
man who has learned the philosophy of St. Thomas becomes a materialist 
when he later studies medicine, he can not adduce ignorance as an excuse, 
nor blame his teachers of philosophy” (p. 7). 

Dr. Carrasquilla’s work ought to be read by all those who are interested 
in the neo-scholastic revival. With regard to the value of the work as a 
text-book, I will limit myself to quoting the following lines from the emi- 
nent South American educator, Martin Restrepo Mejia: “Better text- 
books on the subject could perhaps be written; but, at present, there does 
not exist in Spanish any text-book which surpasses it in exactness, preci- 
sion, and clearness, which are the supreme qualities in a didactic work.” 


J. L. PERRIER. 
BROOKLYN. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. February, 1915. Les sciences morales 
et sociales et la biologie humaine (pp. 97-136): Dr. Grasset. —“ Human 
Biology—which ought to be as essentially distinguished from animal 
biology as the latter is from plant biology—affords to the moral and 
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social sciences a base and a point of departure, which general biology ... 
is incapable of giving them.” Le langage musical (pp. 137-158): L. 
Dauriac.— The content of musical language is the interior affectiv~ life. 
It interprets this life, but the interpretation may fit a plurality of texts. 
Music is thus “ adjectival,” and the “substantive” (images) called up by 
music varies with circumstances and with persons. The sensory quality 
of a given piece of music defines a “zone of correspondence,” from which 
arise associations, varying in denotation, but similar in emotional con- 
notation. Sur le formation du complexe érotique dans le sentiment 
amoureux (pp. 159-179); KostyLerr.—The erotic complex is not fixated 
about an “ideal image of man or woman,” nor does it necessarily com- 
prise an individual image or a collection of individual traits. Revue 
critique. A. Lynch, Psychology, a New System: Duaas. Analyses et 
comptes rendus. Zino Zini, La doppia maschera dell’ universo. Filosofia 
del tempo e dello spazio: P. Giuseppe Rensi, Le antinomie dello spirito: 
J. Seconp. Noel Vesper, Anticipations dune morale du risque: L. 
Dugas. Ludovico Limentani, La morale della simpatia: A. Joussatn. E. 
Juvalta, Il vecchio e il nuovo problema della morale: RayMOND MEUNIER. 
Notices bibliographiques. Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. March, 1915. La dialectique du 
coeur (pp. 209-230) : J. Srconp. -— “ Intelligence is not the paradoxical crea- 
tion of a power divested of needs and unacquainted with conscience and 
desire. Intelligence should grow from intuition that is confused and is 
desirous of clarity, in order to permit the soul to discern the forms of its 
movement, and to realize, by this awareness of that which it outlines, 
the superior modes of its evolution.” L’originalité et Puniversalité dans 
Vart (pp. 231-260): A. Joussarn.— Every esthetic emotion presupposes a 
subjacent desire. “The esthetic sentiment grows... from the sym- 
pathy that we experience for things, a sympathy in virtue of which we 
identify ourselves in some manner with the contemplated object.” “The 
esthetic sentiment is not a form of desire, but one may define it... as 
love aroused in us by the objectivation of the desirable, although it may 
be rather the joy which results from this love.” Experience (knowledge) 
is necessary for the comprehension of a work of art. The extension of 
knowledge presupposes the extension of sympathy. The originality of 
the artist is the stronger the stronger is his power of sympathy. The 
relation of genius to its milieu involves the operation of the racial genius 
(instinct and aptitudes) through the individual, and the spiritual assimi- 
lation by genius of the physical and social milieu. The action of the 
milieu is -a function of the individuality of the artist. Genius is the 
affirmation of the will when individualized to the highest point, and it is 
this powerful individuality that the work of art materializes. Genius 
does not presuppose the negation of the will to live, but implies, on the 
contrary, its enlargement. La manie de la lecture (pp. 260-280): Ossir- 
Lourré.— A study of the morbid effects of the mania for reading. Revue 
critique. Frazer, Les Bien fatts dela Superstition: F. PautHan. Analyses 
et comptes rendus. Rudolph Eucken, Zur Sammlung der Geister: I. 
Benrusi. Eugéne Osty, Lucidité et intuition: RayMonp Meunier. 
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Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research. Vol. VIII, 


No. 4. New York: American Society for Psychical Research. 1914, 
$4.00. 


Woods, James Haughton. The Yoga-System of Patafijali: Or the Ancient 
Hindu Doctrine of Concentration of Mind. Tr. from the original 
Sanskrit. Harvard Oriental Series, edited with the cooperation of 
various scholars, by Charles Rockwell Lyman, Volume XVII. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1914. Pp. xli-+ 381. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


In printing Professor Ralph S. Lillie’s article, “ What is Purposive and 
Intelligent Behavior from the Physiological Point of View?”, which ap- 
peared in the last issue of this JourNAL, a line was omitted. On page 606, 
lines 11 to 13 should read as follows: “a certain metabolic or formative 
routine in the organism, involving the construction of specially resistant 
germs in some cases, of appropriately reacting nervous and muscular 
mechanisms in others.” On page 610, the third line from the top, the 
word “ world” should be substituted for “ word.” 

Tue Aristotelian Society began its session on November 1. The subject 
of the inaugural address by the president, Dr. H. Wildon Carr, was “ The 
Moment of Experience.” On December 6 Lord Haldane will read a paper 
on “ Progress in Philosophical Research.” The session will include two 
symposia, one on “ Recognition and Memory ” and one on “ The Theory 
of the State.” To the latter Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr. DeLisle Burns, Mr. 
Sidney Ball, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole will contribute. 


Tue Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences met in conjunction with the American Ethnological Soci- 
ety at the American Museum of Natural History on October 25. Professor 
M. H. Saville gave an illustrated lecture on “ Field Activities of the Mu- 
seum of the American Indians, 1915.” 


At the Carnegie Institute of Technology the following appointments 
have recently been made: J. B. Miner, of the University of Minnesota, 
assistant professor of psychology; L. L. Thurston, of the University of 
Chicago, and Margaret L. Free, of Bryn Mawr College, assistants in 
psychology. 

Proressor M. E. Haccerty, of the University of Indiana, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence and is filling the post of professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the University of Minnesota. 

Proressor Mapison Bentiey, of the University of Illinois, has been 
elected to the Editorial Board of the Psychological Review Publications. 
Professor Bentley will be responsible for the Psychological Index. 

Dr. Henry J. Watt, lecturer in psychology at the University of Glas- 


gow, who has been interned in Germany since the beginning of the war, 
has been allowed to return home. 








